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SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 


ACT | 
Scene 1—A bedroom in Reverend Parris’ house, Salem, Massachusstts, spring 
of the year 1692. 


ACT | 
Scene 2—The common room of Proctor’s house eight days iater. 


INTERMISSION 


ACT Il 
Scene 1—Five weeks later. A wood. 


ACT |l 
Scene 2—The vestry of the Salem Meeting House, Two weeks later. 


ACT Il 
Scene 3—A cell in Salem jail, three months later. 
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“THE CRUCIBLE” 


"The Crucible” is a type of play not usually seen in the American. theatre. 
Based on history, depicting a chapter in our country’s history that many would 
rather forget, this stirring drama of persona! tragedy of the notorious Salem trials 
has as its timeless theme the general issue of freedom of man to judge and de- 
cide issues for himself as opposed to the brutal domination of intolerance. 


While dramatic purposes have been used to develop the characters in the play, 
each one had a historical counterpart and his role and his fate in the play 
are exactly the same as in history. 


Salem, Massachusetts lies on a narrow arm of land curving around a wide har- 
bor in Massachusetts Bay. It was established in 1626 by a group who believed in 
religious freedom. At the time its witchcraft scare began in 1692 Salem was 
hardly more than a village. The edge of the wilderness was close by and Salem 
folk believed the virgin forest was the Devil’s last preserve. No one really knows 
what their life was like except that it was filled with hard work and few comforts. 
A holiday from work meant only that they must concentrate even more on pray- 
er. In order to survive they had been forced to set up a communal society and a 
combination of state and religious power to keep the community together. This 
commonly held ideology was the reason for and the justification of their self de- 
nials, their purposefulness, their suspicion of all vain pursuits, their hard handed 
justice. The idea of patrols to check on persons’whereabouts during church ser- 
vices was considered necessary rather than repugnant to them. 


However as the physical dangers lessened the tide began to turn toward more 
individual freedom. A panic seemed to set in against this change in the existing 
order. The stage was set for a West Indian slave girl named Tituba, servant of a 
local minister, to so excite a group of young girls that they believed they saw 
spirits and began to cry out witchcraft against their fellow townspeople. There 
was now opportunity for the people of Salem to publicly express their own felt 
guilt and sin by accusation against others. Long-held hatreds, antagonisms due 
to land lust could now be used for patriotic and even holy purposes. Suddenly 
everyone was suspect. The witchcraft scare continued for over a year, hun- 
dreds were accused and jailed, and about 20 persons were actually hanged 
on Gallows Hill. 


The house of Rebecca Nurse still stands in Salem as does the Witch House 
where the trials were held. Gallows Hills is now a park. For more than a cen- 
tury certain farms belonging to the victims were left to ruin and no one would 
buy them. The congregation rescinded the excummunications in 1712 on order 
of the government. The jury wrote a statement praying for forgiveness of ail 
who had suffered and compensations were awarded living victims and heirs of 
victims. Although amends were attempted the Salem trials remain a black chap- 
ter in history. 


